THE  SETTING
Sometimes the landlord made a mistake in his estimate
of the social position of an arrival, and when Tom Jones
arrived at the inn at Upton-on-Severn with the half-
naked Mrs. Waters it was assumed by the landlady that
he wanted a room for the purpose for which rooms are
often engaged even in the twentieth century. This ex-
plained, if it did not excuse, the landlady's attack upon
him with a broom. Incidentally, it transpired that he
could pay for what he wanted. Tom Jones later found
no obstacle placed in the way of the gratification of those
desires which had been so carefully excited by the lady,
who, to quote Fielding's delightful phrase, "could feast
heartily at the table of love, without reflecting that some
other already had been, or hereafter might be, feasted
with the same repast". The standard of comfort varied
as it does to-day, and Lord Torrington must, one feels,
have been particularly unfortunate in his choice, when
he wrote:
"I look upon an inn, as the seat of all roguery, pro-
faneness, and debauchery; and sicken of them every
day, by hearing nothing but oaths, and abuse of each
other, and brutality to horses."1
He certainly seems to have been hard to please, for on
another occasion we find him noting:
"The imposition in travelling is abominable; the
innkeepers are insolent, the hostlers are sulky, the
chambermaids are pert, and the waiters are imper-
tinent; the meat is tough, the wine is foul, the beer
is hard, the sheets are wet, the linen is dirty, and the
knives are never cleaned."2
1  7'be Torrington Diaries, Vol. I, p. 105.   This, however, was before he had
become acquainted with his cherished "Haycock" at Wanaford.
2  ibid., Vol. I, p. 53.
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